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the Republican followers of Mazzini, with a mere hand-
ful of exceptions, gave up their theories and accepted
the monarchy is sufficient evidence of this. The Ital-
ian is not so excitable as the Frenchman, but is com-
paratively indolent, and this also tends to make him
practical. On the other hand, he is far more prone to
form cliques, or to attach himself to a patron, in order
to obtain some private advantage.

The causes of this last tendency run far back into
mediaeval history. The long-continued op- Social
pression in southern Italy, and the lack of a zationhTthe
firm and stable authority that maintained so- soutl1*
cial order and administered justice between man and
man, made the people look on every government as
a natural enemy instead of a protector j and hence so-
ciety disintegrated, and there developed a want of mutual
confidence, and a general absence of social cohesion.
The community was reduced to its first elements, and
men did just what they have always done when there
was no higher power to which they could appeal.
They banded themselves together for mutual assistance.
The process was precisely the same as that which gave
birth to the feudal system, after the fall of Rome had
plunged Europe into a state of anarchy. Each man,
feeling his weakness and isolation, joined himself to
another man or body of men stronger than he, and
rendered service on condition of receiving protection.
This is the origin of the relation of patron and client
in southern Italy; and indeed, the only ties that seem
to be thoroughly natural there are those of the family
and of patronage.1 The vendetta or family blood feud,
1 Turiello, Fatti, pp. 125-26.